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Insurance as a Management Problem* 


By P. D. Berrertey, Assistant Treasurer 
Graton & Knight Company 


OX of the outstanding management problems, considerably enlarged by 
present-day conditions, and the New Deal, is the purchase and applica- 
tion of insurance. 

Not long ago insurance matters were considered incidental to other 
management problems, not worth much time or effort because there were 
few serious hazards and little choice as to coverage. 

Today every person or firm is subject to multiple risks, but fortunately 
the effect can be diminished by skilful use of prevention devices, insurance 
coverage and service. To reduce the losses and obtain appropriate pro- 
tection requires knowledge of insurance principles, the best methods of 
application, and constant diligence in buying. 

Has management kept up with the growth of hazards, and does it realize 
the significance of developments in the insurance field, offering security of 
property, business, earnings and life itself? 


Need for Extensive Protection Has Developed 


This is occasioned chiefly by the development of trade, wider areas of 
operations, and multiple production units. 

As science and applied inventions have developed new methods of carry- 
ing on business, various risks have been incurred, many of which had never 
been encountered before in insurance practice. The changes have materially 
affected the value of insurance, for the margin of profit is now often too 
small to absorb serious losses. Competition is too keen to permit a sus- 
pension of production or service for any length of time. 


* Presented at the Annual A. M. A. General Management Conference held at the Hotel Penn- 
ae th =p May 24 and 25, 1934, 
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Growth of Hazards Requires Revision of Protection Methods. A few 
years ago people could get along with a few simple policies, but today must 
have a great variety of insurance contracts to safeguard their interests. 
As a matter of fact, a person can hardly express his opinion without risk of 
a claim being made against him by another who believes he has suffered 
damages. 

The average individual or firm is subject to two general types of risks, 
one having definite limitations and the other representing almost complete 
uncertainty as to scope and effect. The definite group involves practically 
all tangible and present physical values such as buildings, personal proper- 
ties, securities and cash. These values are subject to risks of damage or 
destruction by the hazard of fire and other forces. The owner knows that 
the damage will be limited to the aggregate value of those properties which 
are exposed to a hazard at a given time. 

The second and indefinite type of risk is best represented by the hazard 
of liability to pay damages. The causes which may give rise to liability 
are numerous and fraught with such uncertainty that it is difficult for the 
owner or operator to determine when he should insure. Because of these 
uncertainties insurance carriers find it difficult to establish average loss 
experience on which to base rates. The process of determining damage done 
to physical property is relatively simple as compared with evaluating a 
personal liability claim. 

Not all persons or properties are subject to the same hazards, nor in 
the same degree, a fact which has complicated the work of the insurance 
underwriters in their effort to furnish what the purchaser needs, and has 
made the function of insurance buying more intricate. 

The complexities of the average buyer’s problems necessitate revision 
of protection methods. A frequent survey of the hazards and a re-checking 
with the insurance coverage is unavoidable if one is to be reasonably sure 
of the most effective safeguards. 


Various Means of Defense Against Loss 


One subject to risk can utilize any one of three means, or a combina- 
tion of them, to mitigate the effect of casualties and to meet the loss they 
produce—eliminate the hazard, directly assume the: risk of losses, or insure 
with established insurance carriers. 


It is gratifying to note the increased interest in prevention, yet we are 
far behind our opportunities in this respect. Just why we should consider 
that most losses are inevitable and that a hit or miss method of buying insur- 
ance will save us from ruin, is hard to understand. Our major efforts should 
be directed toward the elimination of hazards, for insurance cannot fully 
reimburse for damages, suffering, and indirect losses sustained. 
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In some cases the self-assumption of risk is feasible but many plunge 
into the uncertainties of such a plan without due consideration. Probably 
one of the best results of adopting this method is the prevention work 
induced by the realization that casualties cost money. 

Transferring the risk to an insurance underwriting organization is 
merely a process of depositing funds to be used in meeting future losses, 
and the insured unconsciously forces the major burden of loss prevention 
upon the insurance organization, whereas it should be a cooperative effort. 
A thoughtful consideration of the process will convince the insurance user 
that the cost of insured losses is not met out of some inexhaustible supply 
of funds, but that it is the insured’s own contributions which are being 
returned. 

Insurance Does Not Provide Immunity from Loss. While inspection 
and prevention service rendered by insurance carriers does materially reduce 
the risk of loss, it is no guarantee against the occurrence of casualties, in 
fact the very existence of insurance often creates a shifting of responsibil- 
ity, and unnecessary carelessness, resulting in a pyramiding of insurance 
costs. 


The Real Purpose of Insurance 


The real purpose of insurance is to eliminate the uncertainties of major 
calamities if the property owner, employer, or individual wishing to make 
provision for the future, is not in a position to absorb without serious finan- 
cial embarrassment, the losses that may occur. 

Protection of Values. Adequately devised and applied, insurance closely 
approaches a guarantee of continued values. It is necessary to shield all 
activities so that the value of existing assets of every description may not 
be permanently lost. There is scarcely a dollar of assets which is not subject 
to some insurable hazard. There has been a tendency among insurance 
buyers to feel that the only thing they need to protect is the risk against 
loss of the physical properties which they can visualize. As a matter of 
fact, I would challenge anyone to point out a single dollar in a statement 
of bona fide assets that is not subject to some hazard. It is not sufficient 
merely to protect physical properties such as buildings and merchandise. A 
few examples will illustrate this point: A claim for damages results in a 
possible depletion of surplus; the earning capacity of the business may be 
seriously impaired during a period of interruption occasioned by fire or other 
elements, and the insurance which is utilized for this risk is not on the 
properties but pertains to the productive earnings which the management 
can make through their use. If the New Deal means regulation of profits, 
continuity of earnings is needed more than ever. The earning power of 
individuals may be guarded by the purchase of life, accident and health 
insurance, 
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If security is deficient, either in the amount of insurance placed, the 
underwriters’ resources, or in the form of insurance, the business is en- 
dangered. Values under the NRA have advanced sharply and many owners 
are short on insurance unless they have flexible policies. 


Insurance Is a Basis for Credit. Without a sound method of insurance 
protection, it would be necessary for business corporations, institutions, and 
individuals, having interest in material things, to maintain large reserves of 
liquid capital for the replacement of property and to cover continuing ex- 
penses when the owner or operator has suffered loss caused by an insurable 
peril. Insurance may become a source of relief for the borrower and a 
secondary line of defense for the lender. Business could hardly be carried 
on without credit, and without insurance credit would scarcely be available. 
The greater the amount of credit extended, the more important is insurance 
to protect it. : 

Economical Protection. There is no justification for insurance under 
which nothing can be collected or which provides for payment where there 
is no loss. If the insured cannot collect, there is double loss as represented 
by the values destroyed and the premiums paid. If the cost of insurance 
premiums over a reasonable testing period of time far exceed the probable 
losses, then it can hardly be said that the protection is economical. Of 
course, it is true that protection is not always fully represented by money 
indemnities, for in some cases service is of major importance. For example, 
in carrying boiler insurance, the insured receives his greatest benefit in the 
form of inspection which reduces the risk to a minimum. 

Much of the insurance cost today is needless, partly due to lack of 
prevention responsibility and in many instances due to excess coverage. On 
the other hand, there is a decided shortage of protection on many risks. The 
proper distribution of insurance protection is one of the major problems of 
industry. There is a great opportunity for extravagance or undue frugality 
in the purchase and use of insurance. 

Insurance According to Needs. There is no accurate formula which 
will show when it is essential or economical to insure, either by the nature 
of the property or by types of hazards. Each case must be analyzed. Too 
much insurance has been accepted as offered without due regard to merit or 
need. There are many governing factors, and security of position is greatest 
when insurance is fully utilized ‘but not in excess of the actual needs. 


Responsibility of Management 


‘ The scope of insurance problems merits supervision by one of experi- 
ence. Authoritative control and managerial ability are needed as surely 4s 
for any other phase of business activity. Foresight, judgment and discrimi- 
nation are required. 
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Buying insurance is an intricate process. Security involves considera- 
tion of legal rights, contractual obligations, and values ; knowledge of opera- 
tions and future developments; recognition of liability as owner, operator, 
or employer. 

Comprehensive protection calls for basic knowledge of diversified insur- 
ance lines, sources of supply, and facilities. There is a tendency to rely too 
much upon our insurers. The buyer or insurance manager, closest to the 
problem, should know the circumstances better, and be in a position to meet 
requirements. 

To control the insurance problem adequately management must analyze 
the risks and purchase insurance on its merits of quality, service and return. 

Progressive Control Rests with Producers and Users. It has been said 
that insurance is built upon confidence and that it is too complicated a subject 
for the purchaser to comprehend. It may be complicated, but it is not im- 
possible for the buyer to understand insurance fundamentals, at least to 
the extent of protecting his interests, more thoroughly than has been the 
practice of the majority in the past. The rewards justify the effort. 


Initiative and Research Needed 


Almost constant research and study is necessary to keep pace with the 
rapidly changing conditions. One of the buyer’s chief difficulties is to obtain 
authoritative information and decisions. A closer contact with our insurers 
will help this situation and through cooperative efforts a great many im- 
provements in coverage can be made. It is logical that those who must use 
the insurance protection know whether or not it fits as it should. The mutual 
principles of insurance require common understanding and the continued 
confidence of each participant in the contract. It is only through constant 
diligence of all parties and a spirit of cooperation that insurance security 
can be obtained. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The Management Viewpoint 


The president of The American Pulley 
Company, in giving his views about the 
business situation and its relation to Gov- 
ernment acts and policies, says that though 
we have climbed out of the valley, we are 
still less than halfway up the hill and there 
are no present indications of an immediate 
willingness to complete the ascent. 

He lists the principal causes which he 
believes have acted to prevent investors 
from risking their money in industry and 
enterprise and have consequently hindered 
our recovery. They are: 1. Uncertainty 
as to the country’s money; 2. The enor- 
mous spendings of Government money re- 
sulting in the accumulation of the maximum 
Government debt of all time, together with 
a badly unbalanced Government budget; 3. 
An investment market still too heavily re- 
stricted in spite of certain amendments 
made to the Securities Act of 1933; 4. A 
fear upon the part of those who have cap- 
ital to invest that, owing to Government 
regulations of one kind or another (in- 
cluding taxes), there will be insufficient 
profit available to justify the hazard of a 
business venture; 5. A general lack of con- 
fidence resulting from impressions received 
from Government acts and pronouncements 
during the last sixteen months. By Charles 
E. Brinley. Mill & Factory, September, 
1934, p. 29:6. 


The Future of NRA 


The President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States discusses here 


the constitutional aspects of any permanent 
legislation that may be enacted to take the 
place of the Recovery Act when it expires 
in June, 1935. He feels that the Act has 
already done much good and that in an 
amended form it should be made perma- 
nent. Four suggested changes are listed. 
By Henry I. Harriman, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, September, 1934, p. 27:5. 


How NRA Affects the Cities 


Rapid increases in prices and collective 
price fixing eliminating competitive bid- 
ding have played havoc with city finances 
and purchasing methods, according to the 
author who indicates in this article why 
cities are entitled to special consideration 
and the progress made toward that end. 
By Sherwood L. Reeder. Public Manage- 
ment, September, 1934, p. 262:5. 


Cutting the Cost of Common Honesty 


So much has been written and spoken by 
critics of the profit system indicating that 
business is essentially dishonest that busi- 
ness itself has become apologetic. The au- 
thor contends that, “until those representing 
and talking for government at the moment, 
and those representing and talking for capi- 
tal and labor, agree that men must be as- 
sumed to have common honesty, we may 
as well quit.” 

The following principles are suggested: 
1. Business is based on common honesty. 
Let us throw overboard all legislative ma- 
chinery to police common honesty; 2. De- 
velop buying standards that will enable 
seller and buyer to trade with equal knowl- 
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edge and let prices take care of themselves ; 
3. Teach business costs. Employ cost 
teachers not policemen and let every pro- 
ducer and distributor know the items of his 
costs so as to compete on equal knowledge ; 
4. Enforce accepted fair trade practices as 
to details like discounts, returns, quality 
and so on, by arbitration between buyer 
and seller. Let common sense replace un- 
enforceable, over-idealistic trade agree- 
ments; 5. Revitalize advertising by relat- 
ing this great American trade and consumer 
educational medium of industrial and con- 
sumer buying, to the present needs for 
greater knowledge on the part of buyers; 
6. Put common honesty into the handling 
of labor relations. By Frederick M. Feiker. 
Mill & Factory, September, 1934, p. 27 :6. 


International Sanctions: Two Old Views 
and a New One 


Nothing has so divided the friends of 
international peace as the question of sanc- 
tions—any reward or punishment that a 
group uses to secure the obedience of its 
members. In fact this disagreement has al- 
most nullified their efforts. Two general 
views have been in conflict since the close 
of the World War. Both of them ignore 
certain important aspects of the problem. 
The author examines these two attitudes 
in the light of recent history, points out 
some of the merits and limitations of each, 
and strives to develop from this criticism 
a more realistic and comprehensive way of 
looking at the matter. While this third 
attitude seems more or less consciously to 
be actuating responsible leaders in various 
countries, the writer points out, it has not 
been clearly formulated. By Homer P. 
Foster. Political Science Quarterly, Sep- 
tember, 1934, p. 372:14. 


Canada’s New Marketing Act 


While Canada and Great Britain have 
adopted conservative policies in most re- 
spects for combating the depression, both 
countries have embarked upon new experi- 
ments for agriculture. Canada’s new Mar- 
keting Act far exceeds our own AAA in 


upon it by political conditions. 
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the grant of powers to the central govern- 
ment and, in fact, could be used to regi- 
ment farm activities completely. The 
writer analyzes the Act in this article and 
gives the economic philosophy of some of 
its authors. By James E. Boyle. Barron's, 
September 17, 1934, p. 5:2. 


Why Recovery Lags 


The president of Warren Brothers Com- 
pany feels that business has been ready to 
improve and to expand for the past two 
years, but has been prevented from so 
doing by the artificial restraints imposed 
So long 
as emphasis is placed solely upon recovery 
for the masses without prosperity for in- 
vested capital, no progress will ensue. At 
no point in all history have the people ever 
prospered except when general business was 
enjoying good returns upon its investments. 
The one result is the direct consequence 
of the other. 

In conclusion Col. Gow says, “An atti- 
tude of friendly interest on the part of the 
government toward the stimulation of busi- 
ness profits would, in all likelihood, ac- 
complish almost overnight all of the 
desirable results which are at present pop- 
ularly acclaimed as constituting the im- 
portant aims of our social and economic 
aspirations. Without this form of coop- 
eration, the prospects for any substantial 
recovery in general economic conditions are 
extremely doubtful.” By Charles R. Gow. 
Industry, August 25, 1934, p. 1:4. 


Industry’s Portrayal as a Black Sheep Is 
a Baseless Canard 


“American industry, the toast of the 
world in the ’20’s, has been under unre- 
mitting attack in the ’30’s. At her door, 
all of the cumulative troubles of the de- 
pression have been laid.” The author dem- 
onstrates that industrial earnings have not 
been excessive, that the salary burden in 
industry has been small, and, contrary to 
the general impression, smallest in the 
largest corporate units. 

He points out that labor’s share of pro- 
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pay has been the real problem of the de- 
pression. 

He shows that unemployment is a direct 
outcome of the lack of balance among dif- 
ferent economic groups, with the heavy in- 
dustries incurring the largest losses. By 


Kenneth Stillman. The Iron Age, Sep- 
tember 6, 1934, p. 12:7. 


Reorganizing for Relief 


The development of a coordinated relief 
program requires the adoption of sound ad- 
ministrative methods and a fuller apprecia- 
tion by FERA of local government, accord- 
ing to the author who indicates in this 
article some of the problems that require 
attention. By Donald C. Stone. Public 
Management, September, 1934, p. 259:4. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Suspension of the Gold Standard 
in Raw Material Exporting Countries 


In their international trade and debts, 
Argentina, Brazil and Australia have had 
similar economic set-ups. In the post-war 
period the balance of payments of each of 
these nations was adjusted on a basis in- 
volving large capital imports and the main- 
tenance of existing price levels for export 
products. With restricted borrowing and 
the recent movement of falling prices, each 
experienced heavy gold losses. Argentina 
suspended the gold standard in December, 
1929, and Australia and Brazil in 1930. 
In the gold movements prior to suspensions 
and the rigidly controlled movements which 
followed, Argentina lost over 60 per cent 
of her monetary gold stock, Australia a 
large part of hers, and Brazil practically 
all of her 150 million dollars of gold re- 
serves. The monetary experiences of these 
nations between 1928 and 1932 suggest gen- 
eral conclusions with respect to the type 
of gold movements described. By Law- 
rence Smith. The American Economic Re- 
view, September, 1934, p. 430:20. 


Export Credit Insurance in Britain 

Great Britain’s experience with export 
credit insurance extends over fifteen years. 
Her scheme has been made self-supporting, 
and although criticism has not been lack- 
ing, there is reported to be “general re- 


joicing” over its success. Establishment of 
the Second Export-Import Bank in the 
United States has made Britain’s experi- 
ence of particular interest. The author, 
professor of economics at Mount Holyoke 
College, describes the scope and methods 
of the British Credit Insurance Scheme, 
which she declares has found a definite 
place in the present foreign-trade policy 
of the United Kingdom. By E. B. Dietrich. 
Barron’s, August 27, 1934, p. 7:1. 


Fluctuating Exchange Rates, Foreign 
Trade and the Price Level 


Movements in exchange rates may be 
classified as wild, equilibrating, manipu- 
lated (for special and usually illusory pur- 
poses), and scientifically controlled. Con- 
ventional opposition to flexible exchange 
rates is based, apparently, upon the as- 
sumption that all fluctuations are of the 
first or third type. Attempts to maintain 
stable exchange rates are open to question 
for essentially the same reasons as apply 
to attempts to maintain fixed prices for 
particular commodities. As long as s0 
few countries are on the gold standard, a 
return to this standard by any particular 
country would not give exchange rate 
stability. Theoretical analysis and the his- 
tory of trade over the last two decades 
fail to support the view that exchange 
rate fluctuations seriously handicap inter- 
national trade. The case for free exchange 
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rates rests primarily upon the desirability 
of avoiding the disturbances of internal 
price levels otherwise inevitable in adjust- 
ments in international price structures. The 
dangers attendant upon varying the gold 
content of the monetary unit appear to be 
greatly exaggerated. By Frank D. Graham 
and Charles R. Whittlesey. The American 
Economic Review, September, 1934, p. 
401 :16. 


Making Dishonesty Too Expensive 

Strong forces and agencies are at work 
seeking to cope effectively with the com- 
mercial thieves. One of these, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, has con- 
victed 1,460 operators in the past nine years. 
It has 202 indictments pending and 100 
other investigations nearing completion. 

Various forms of racketeering in busi- 
ness such as fake bankruptcies, commer- 
cial thievery and fraudulent fires are cited 
in this article. By Henry H. Heimann. 
Nation’s Business, September, 1934, p. 24:8. 


Figuring Item Costs 

The search today is for a formula that 
will supply the cost figures required by the 
NRA—accurately and at low cost. Here 
is described such a formula, used by the 
Code Committee for Group I of the Illinois 
Bankers Association. By Charles E. 
Looney. The Burroughs Clearing House, 
July, 1934, p. 3:4. 


Clearing and Compensation Agreements 


Germany’s virtual repudiation of her for- 
eign debts led Great Britain to threaten 
to use a clearing system for the purpose 
of collecting debts due her nationals from 
German importers. Clearing and compen- 
sation agreements are but one more in- 
strument in the increasing number of de- 
vices for restricting the flow of interna- 
tional trade. Mr. Pasvolsky describes this 
new method of dealing with international 
balances, and traces its growth from its 
introduction in 1931 until the network of 
clearing and compensation agreements has 
come to embrace nearly all the countries 


of Europe and many Latin American states. 
He then discusses some of the difficulties 
that have arisen from the operation of the 
clearing system and shows that “in prac- 
tical application it definitely makes the bad 
situation worse.” By Leo Pasvolsky. Bar- 
ron’s, September 3, 1934, p. 6:2. 


On the Structure and Inertia of Prices 


The wide speculative movements of the 
great basic commodities have given rise to 
a prevalent impression of correspondingly 
wide variations in supply and demand, and 
likewise in individual “costs of produc- 
tion,” losing completely from sight the ex- 
traordinary secular consistency or inertia 
of price movements when viewed in broad 
perspective. The conclusion drawn from 
this investigation is that the benefits of 
technological improvement have spread 
rather evenly over most forms of produc- 
tion, and that in general prices tend to 
swing together in a remarkable degree. 
Therefore, that the main, long-term move- 
ments in the prices of most great basic 
commodities, or in commodity price in- 
dexes, have little or no discoverable con- 
sistent relation with the commodities 
themselves. By Carl Snyder. The Amer- 
ican Economic Review, June, 1934, p. 
187 :21. 


Currency Inflation: Its Nature and 
Implications 


The purpose of this article is to provide 
a useful definition of inflation, to examine 
its implications, and to apply the definition 
to the various currency schemes popularly 
associated with inflation, in order to de- 
termine whether they are really inflation- 
ary according to the terms of the defini- 
tion. 

The author contends, a. that the issue of 
fiat money is an inflationary procedure, 
b. that the issue of government bonds may 
or may not be, c. that open market pur- 
chases by federal reserve banks cannot 
be inflationary unless member banks and 
their borrowers are disposed to expand 
their lending and borrowing, respectively, 
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d. that the purchase of securities on the 
margin is inflationary, e. that all install- 
ment purchasing is an inflationary process, 
f. that devaluation of the monetary unit 
is not an inflationary procedure, and g. 
that the attempt to do something for silver 
by means of reintroducing bimetallism, or 
otherwise, is not a question of currency in- 
flation. By Walter E. Spahr. The Amer- 
ican Economic Review, June, 1934, p. 
208 :17. 


Billions in Foreign Investments 


To what extent surplus savings in this 
country have been employed for the develop- 
ment and operation of public and private 
works in other parts of the world comes 
as a surprise to many who are unaware of 
the universal ramifications of capital sup- 
plied by the American investor. This ar- 
ticle provides a summary survey of this 
gigantic interest, together with some light 
on the hazards as well as the rewards in- 


Insurance* 


Considering Loss Ratios in Rating 


Many people consider that the present 
rating schedules for fire insurance are in- 
equitable, measuring very little besides the 
physical hazard. Just as characters of in- 
dividuals are judged by what they have 
done over a considerable period, so those 
of communities or in business may be 
judged by the record of what they have 
done collectively. Under the present sys- 
tem, all insured in a given community are 
rated according to the experience of the 
community and not as individual insureds. 

Perhaps in time the citizens of com- 
munities who are being charged too much 
for their fire insurance in order that those 
in other communities may pay less than 
they should and still make possible the 
maintenance of a fair average rate for an 
entire state will make themselves heard 
effectively. Then those communities with 
that record will be obliged to pay rates in 
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volved. By Lee G. Lauck. Barron’s, Aug- 
ust 20, 1934, p. 7:1. 


Credit in a Planned Economy 


This article analyzes the part that credit 
will play in that planned society of which 
we hear so much talk. The decline in in- 
dividual control of credit and the growth 
in governmental control raises two questions 
of fundamental importance: 1. What ap- 
parently will happen to credit in a planned 
economy? 2. Will the effectiveness of 
credit be diminished by restrictive and pro- 
hibitive measures? The answer to. these 
questions, points out the author, will de- 
pend upon three factors: 1. The de- 
gree to which restrictions are pressed; 2. 
The real purpose of these restrictions, and 
3. The authority imposing the restrictions 
and exercising the collective control. By 
Clyde William Phelps. Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, August, 1934, p. 12:5. 


proportion to the hazards they have cre- 
ated or failed to correct and will have the 
choice of being continually penalized or of 
reducing the hazards resulting from the 
human failings of their citizens. By Wil- 
liam S. Crawford. Journal of Commerce, 
September 4, 1934, p. 16:1. 


New Automobile Standard Policy 


This new policy provides for the inclu- 
sion of liability and property damage in 
one policy with collision and fire and theft, 
or in a joint full-cover contract issued by 
a fire and a casualty company. The draft- 
ing committee represented all interests, 
stock companies, mutuals and reciprocals, 
the National Bureau and the American Bar 
Association. 

Much leeway has been allowed the com- 
panies in the arrangement of the new form. 
However, the language of the standard auto- 
mobile liability policy will prevent dispute 


* Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Berrertey, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight 
y. 
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over the meaning intended. Among the 
changes we find that the new omnibus 
clause excludes any employee of the in- 
sured with respect to any action brought 
against said employee by another employee 
of the same insured. 

Automatic coverage of newly acquired 
cars is provided in the new policy. There 
is a restriction in the omnibus clause re- 
garding permission of the insured for the 
use of the car. Formerly protection ex- 
tended to any person driving the car with 
permission given either by the insured him- 
self or by any adult member of his family. 
The new language omits authorization by 
adult members but it must now be specifi- 
cally proven that the insured did actually 
grant driving privileges to an operator who 
is involved in an accident. The Casualty In- 
suror, September, 1934, p. 1:2. 


The Public and Insurance Legislation 


If insurance buyers’ associations, several 
of which are already active, should acquire 
strength enough to make their influence felt 
in the legislatures of their respective states, 
they can accomplish much good in secur- 
ing needed revision of insurance laws. Even 
before that time they can exercise an in- 
fluence by joining with others interested 
in this objective. 

That the laws of several states need 
revising is evident. The first purpose of 
insurance laws should be protection for 
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those who buy insurance. Many concerns 
whose annual premiums run into the thous- 
ands have in their service men who know 
their insurance needs and, at the same time, 
have practical knowledge of how the insur- 
ance is conducted. Their counsel might 
wisely be asked when revision of insurance 
statute is undertaken as they represent the 
public and know its real need. Journal of 
Commerce, August 14, 1934, p. 2:1. 


For Coming Experiments, See Unem- 
ployment Insurance 

This analysis reveals the blunders in the 
proposals now offered for unemployment 
insurance. The author, however, does not 
share the fears of some industrialists that 
the harm promised by the legislation will be 
devastating, on the ground that the many 
experiments of the New Deal which have 
been complete failures have not resulted 
in serious damage generally. He does point 
out the fallacy of the accepted insurance 
plan which would exact all the payments in 
lean times, beginning with current em- 
ployees. 

The problem, he says, involves the whole 
economic structure of the nation and can- 
not be solved by any of the types of legis- 
lation to be offered. The whole scheme, 
therefore, simmers down to another long- 
term experiment with the certainty of ulti- 
mate failure, inadequacy and damage. By 
Arthur Stedry Hansen. Commerce, Au- 
gust, 1934, p. 16:3. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Revised Beta Examination 

The revision of Army Beta Examination 
described here eliminates the pantomime 
method of giving directions, and substitutes 
a scheme of printed exercises preceding each 
of the six tests. This change results in a 
decrease in the number of zero scores, 
owing to better understanding of the direc- 
tions. In addition, more nearly normal 


distributions of sub-test scores are secured 
through the introduction of new test ma- 
terial, better gradation of test items, im- 
provement of the range of difficulty of the 
tests, and alteration of time limits. The 
reliability of the entire test is 987, It 
correlates highly, for literate subjects, with 
verbal tests of intelligence, and satisfies 
Spearman’s criterion for “G.” Tentative 
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letter-grades, and age-and grade-norms for 
school children are given. By C. E. Kel- 
logg and N. W. Morton. The Personnel 
Journal, August, 1934, p. 94:7. 


What Characteristic Is Most to Be De- 
sired in Executives? 


Fifty of America’s foremost men of af- 
fairs were asked: “If you were to name 
one quality which you regard as the most 
important, the most valuable, the most de- 
sirable of all in a man, which would you 
specify ?” 

Next to Character, which is all-embrac- 
ing, Courage heads the replies. Loyalty, 
Honesty and Integrity were selected by an 
equal number, followed closely by Intelli- 
gence and Reliability. Next came Indus- 
triousness and Judgment. In addition to 
these qualities twelve others received one 
vote each. By B.C. Forbes. Forbes, Sep- 
tember 1, 1934, p. 12:2. 
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Had to Hire 2,200 Girls Quick 


The Hygrade Sylvania Corp., faced with 
the task of hiring 2,250 employees to the 
payroll for jobs to be filled immediately, 
found they were hiring from a new labor 
group—a mixture of skilled and unskilled 
factory workers and former office employees 
now in open competition with the usual 
run-of-the-mill hands. The problem was 
to find the best workers among the lot. 

The first step was to devise a test suit- 
able to grade applicants into various classi- 
fications from which could be drawn the 
workers needed in the different depart- 
ments. The tests had to be made simple 
yet effective enough to weed out the totally 
unfit, and those “un-manual.” They also 
had to be adaptable to fast, individual use. 
These tests and the testing procedure are 
explained. By Richard E. Smith. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, September, 
1934, p. 384:3. 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


First Impressions 
The author points out that the impres- 
sion created by a factory or office upon 
the visitor plays a considerable part in 
building up the reputation of the firm, and 
emphasizes the importance of such matters 


as the external appearance of the factory, 
the cleanliness and comfort of offices, and 
methods of receiving visitors and dealing 
with telephone calls. By N. M. Balchin. 
The Human Factor, September, 1934, p. 
303 :6. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Try this Dictation by Numbers Plan 


By analyzing his correspondence for a 
month the general manager of a manufac- 
turing concern found that most of it fell 
into fairly well defined categories. In each 
case the facts were different but were all 
wrapped up in much the same language. He 
wrote a number of paragraphs, leaving 
spaces for the facts. These were then 
typed in duplicate on small slips of paper 
and pasted into notebooks, one to a page. 
The pages were numbered and one book 


was given to his typist and he retained a 
copy for himself. Now much time is 
saved by simply indicating the number of 
a particular paragraph that is to be written 
in a letter. Business, August, 1934, p. 
22:1. 


Can You Prove the Letter Was Mailed? 


Every business man is familiar with the 
fact that questions of great importance may 
turn upon whether or not a letter was 
mailed. When the addressee denies re- 
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ceiving the letter, the burden will rest with 
the writer to prove the mailing, in order to 
introduce the carbon copy of the letter as 
evidence. This is a proposition of business 
Jaw that should never be overlooked when 
contract-forming correspondence is being 
placed in the mails. 

After citing cases where parties were 
denied recovery, because of their inability 
to produce proper proof of the mailing of 
letters, the author suggests that when a 
“key letter” has been approved by the 
proper executive, he or some responsible 
employee, after comparing the original and 
carbon copy, may note on the latter in his 
own handwriting: “The original of this 
letter, properly addressed and stamped, was 
mailed by me—time—date.” Sign his 
name, then mail the letter. By Leslie 
Childs. Credit and Financial Management, 
September, 1934, p. 18:2. 
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What the Modern Office Should Be 

There still exists, the author feels, a 
measure of detachment between the or- 
ganization of the office and the organiza- 
tion of the workshop, which is not good 
for business as a whole. There should be 
some sort of staff arrangement by which 
those employed in the directive side of or- 
ganization should make themselves respon- 
sible for closer contact between the office 
and the workshop. 

In the organization of the office sufficient 
care should be given to the selection pro- 
cess. Character, keenness, personal cleanli- 
ness, politeness and the more subtle quali- 
ties should all be taken into consideration. 

Office management should be on the same 


- level as in the outside factory, where man- 


ual labor produces the articles which the 
office must sell. By P. J. Hannon. Busi- 
ness, August, 1934, p. 23:1. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Filing for Law Offices 


Too often in offices the filing depart- 
ment is the stepchild of the establishment 
and receives attention only when there is 
time left over from some other piece of 
work. It is of utmost importance that a 
law office have a well-managed, well-or- 
dered, centralized filing department. 

All material to be filed can be classified 
under two headings: a. correspondence; 
b. subject matter. 

Correspondence includes all communica- 
tions such as letters, telegrams, cables, 
memoranda and any other forms of re- 
corded communication. Such things as 
catalogs, documents, memoranda of facts 
(as distinguished from memoranda of com- 
munications from person to person), maps, 
plans, price lists, railroad time tables and 
even, on occasion, pawn tickets constitute 
subject matter. 

In law, an office handling patent law ex- 
clusively requires certain technical arrange- 
ment of materials which vary from the 
set-up needed by an office handling general 


law or an office dealing entirely with col- 
lections. The procedure discussed and il- 
lustrated in this article is general rather 
than specific and may be used as a basis 
for the development of a filing plan for 
any law office. By Ellen L. Eastman. The 
Office Economist, July-August, 1934, p. 
5:6. 


Keeping in Touch with Your Customers 


Compact sales records enable the sales 
manager to keep in personal touch with his 
customers, to check over the work of the 
traveling salesmen and to hold his office 
force to a comparatively small unit. Two 
simple card systems and a ledger supply 
every necessary detail of this information 
and are described briefly in this article. 
By J. J. Berliner. The Sample Case, Sep- 
tember, 1934, p. 12:2. 


Cutting Trucking Costs 25 Per Cent 


A pliable and accurate system of cost 
accounting on freight and truck operations 
is used by Safeway Stores, Inc., Denver 
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district, with an estimated saving of 25 
per cent for the year. Only five forms, 
described in detail in this article, take care 
of the data which make it possible to trace 
shortages and leaks, give a better method of 
pricing and aid in checking operation costs. 
Chain Store Age, September, 1934, p. 89:5. 


Polling Public Opinion with the Aid of 
Modern Office Machinery 

How General Motors of Canada, Limited, 
analyze and tabulate the information con- 
tained in car owners’ questionnaires and 
arrive at definite conclusions in styling and 
fitting the motor car to the public’s taste. 
By J. D. Winstanley. Office Management, 
August, 1934, p. 11:3. 


Record of Goods Transferred from 
Store to Store Easily Maintained 


A description and illustration of a work- 
able inter-store transfer record devised to 
meet the need for recording every ship- 
ment in a company in which shipments 
were constantly being made hetween stores 
located in most instances in different cities. 

Three duplicates of the record are made 
on the form, and with these four records, 
one sent to home office, one enclosed in 
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shipment, one sent to the store of destina- 
tion, and one retained by the store of ship- 
ment, shipment losses because of faulty 
tabulation are reduced. 

“The advantages of this system are read- 
ily seen, There was a record in the office 
for every shipment as soon as it was made 
and as soon as it was received. If a first 
copy was open in the pending file for an 
undue length of time, the fact that the 
shipment had not been received was veri- 
fied at the store of destination, and the 
matter turned over to the traffic department 
for tracing. No postings were made to the 
inventories until the transfers were com- 
pleted and if at any time the amount of 
goods in transit was desired for physical 
inventory or financial statement purposes, 
the figure could readily be obtained from 
the pending file. All copies were accounted 
for by the numerical sequence of the serial 
numbers either in the first copy sections 
of the binders or in the pending file. The 
shipment had to be actually received by 
the store of destination before advising the 
office, as the second copy was enclosed in 
the shipment.” By Waldo Hutchinson. The 
Office Economist, July-August, 1934, p. 
10:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
General: Promotion, Organisation, Policy, Development 


Daily Maintenance Bills 


In the American Hard Rubber Co. a 
carbon copy is now made of each daily time 
sheet for mechanics, painters, plumbers, and 
other maintenance men. Opposite each 
item is marked the name of the supervisor 
of the department to be charged. When 
the daily time sheet is dropped in the mail 
box, the carbon is dropped in also. The 
carbon is delivered to the first name on 
the list. After the supervisor has read over 
his “bills,” he crosses out his own name 
and the “bills” pass to the next man. Ques- 
tions are taken up with the master mechanic 
within twenty-four hours. 


The system involves little clerical work 
and furnishes news rather than history 
as was the case when these items were in- 
cluded only in the weekly control analysis 
of departmental operating expense. By 
William R. Mullee. Factory Management 
and Maintenance, September, 1934, p. 
402 :2. 


More Thinking Less Supervision 

A man or woman working directly un- 
der a supervisor is relieved of all respon- 
sibility for the work. And so the atten- 
tion of the workman shifts from the work 
to satisfying the supervisor. He in turn 
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wants to satisfy the man over him. The 
quality of the work then becomes second- 
ary to the desire to avoid blame or cen- 
sure. The writer believes the best way 
to save cost is to reduce the army of 
supervisors. Select good workers in the 
first place, then put them on their merits 
and let them boss themselves. By E. M. 
Cotter Davis. Business, August, 1934, p. 
7s 


Double Time—The Deane Plan 


Overtime payment is the foundation of 
the plan which the author, deputy admin- 
istrator of the Federal Housing Corpora- 
tion and president of the General Motors 
Holding Corporation, has proposed for 
eliminating unemployment and automatic- 
ally sustaining purchasing power. The 
plan, according to Mr. Deane, can be put 
into effect by Federal legislation providing 
for a National Employment Reserve Cor- 
poration, which would: 1. pay supple- 
mental compensation; 2. employ on “made 
work” all unable to find work elsewhere; 
3. provide for the levying of the overtime 
premiums. By A. L. Deane. American 
Federationist, September, 1934, p. 941 :4. 


Make an Investment of Production 
Planning 

It is possible to determine the amount 
of money that can be saved by a planning 
division. It will be necessary for a great 
many of us to change our viewpoint from 
that of extreme systemization to a more 
modified and business-like premise. Plan- 
ning can control operations completely 
while simultaneously offering the foreman 
plenty of opportunity for exercising a 
nominal degree of judgment. Employees 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 


More Orders! Then What? 


Every plant should be analyzed from 
every angle, by its own personnel cer- 
tainly, by outside engineers in many in- 
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invariably compare money with amount of 
time put in and not amount of work done. 
Therefore, by accurately gaging time re- 
quirements, one not only reduces the 
amount of minimum wage allowance neces- 
sary but also eliminates a chronic cause 
of labor discontent. 

The following are recommended in re- 
vising planning methods: Define require- 
ments of the planning division; analyze 
minimum wage allowance losses; use plan- 
ning short cuts; schedule personnel re- 
quirements to eliminate waiting; dehy- 
drate piece rates; make contents of pay 
envelope conform to time worked; allow 
latitude to foremen; measure effectiveness 
of performance. By R. H. Rositzke. Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, Sep- 
tember, 1934, p. 381 :6. 


Growth of the Iron and Steel Industry 


One of the outstanding features of cur- 
rent economic development in the U. S. 
S. R., is the notable spurt shown by the 
iron and steel industry. This industry, of 
decisive importance to the national econ- 
omy, formerly lagged far behind the pro- 
gram set for it, although showing fairly 
consistent gains. The extensive program 
of new construction is now beginning to 
yield returns and in the first half of 1934 
pig iron production, totaling 4,710,000 
tons, was 54.7 per cent in advance of that 
for 1933. Output of rolled steel and iron 
ore was 36.1 and 49.3 per cent greater, re- 
spectively. Daily pig iron output in June 
averaged around 31,000 tons as compared 
with 20,000 tons for all of 1933. The indi- 
cations are that the schedule of 10,000,000 
tons output for the year will be overful- 
filled. Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union, September, 1934, p. 171:3. 


Ventilation 


stances. What seem to be paltry advan- 
tages to be gained from minor improve- 
ments may turn into nice income items 
on cost reductions. A proper analysis of 
repairs necessary for efficient operation 
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may indicate that complete. plant modern- 
ization will be cheaper in the long 
Money spent to lessen the hazards 
annoyances of workers is earning 

than if it were in the bank. By O. 
Merkt. Factory Management and Main- 
tenance. September, 1934, p. 408:1. 


Modernization of Equipment Paid Profits 


The president of The American Trans- 
former Co., describes the results obtained 
from an investment of $6,500 in modern 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration 


Employment Status of Former Members 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps 


Less than one-fifth of the 90,000 young 
men and boys of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps who had left either during or at the 
end of the summer term of 1933 and could 
be traced had procured employment, and 
in each of the three States—New York, 
Ohio, and Illinois—from which the largest 
number of these boys had come, less than 
14 per cent had found work. These facts 
were ascertained in a survey made by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
covering the period November 1933 to Feb- 
ruary 1934, a review of which is given in 
this article. Monthly Labor Review, Aug- 
ust, 1934, p. 308:8. 


Lehigh County Unemployment Survey 


A study of active male registrations in 
the Allentown Employment Office covering 
Lehigh County, made as an initial effort to 
show significant characteristics of the un- 
employment situation. Registrations are 
tabulated as to industry, marital status, 
number of dependents, major occupational 
group, major occupational group and age, 
major occupational group and education. 
Relief cases are also studied separately as 
are “men never employed.” [Each occu- 
pational group is tabulated by age and edu- 
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equipment which returns more than $23,000 
a year. By Thomas M. Hunter. Mill & 
Factory, September, 1934, p. 36:3. 


The Elimination of Glitter in an Indus- 
trial Lighting System 


The author describes how the problem 
of glitter in the inspection of small brass 
components was solved by the provision 
of indirect lighting with specially designed 
shades. By A. M. Lester. The Human 
Factor, September, 1934, p. 309 :3. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


cation showing interesting results. 

“Such a study should be of considerable 
value to the employment and vocational 
adjustment service and educational insti- 
tutions of the locality and of general in- 
terest from a social and economic view- 
point.” Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service, March 1, 1934. 48 pages. 


Measures to Combat the Depression and 
Unemployment in Poland 


The writer studies the indexes of the 
economic situation of Poland and in par- 
ticular the state of the labor market, the 
main lines of Polish economic and social 
policy, the social measures taken by the 
government to combat unemployment—em- 
ployment policy, placing, unemployment in- 
surance—and the problems of providing 
work for the unemployed. By Jan Rosner. 
International Labour Review, August, 1934, 
p. 158 :32. 


A Study of Old Age in the District of 
Columbia 


In a sample group of 1,090 persons 65 
years of age or over, residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 44 per cent were depend- 
ent on friends, relatives, or public or pri- 
vate relief, 52 per cent were economically 
independent, and 4 per cent did not report 
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on this point. This was disclosed by a 
study made for the purpose of estimating 
the number of aged eligible for an old-age 
pension and the probable cost of a public 
pension system in the District. Eliminat- 
ing those who could be supported by rela- 
tives and those without residence quali- 
fications, and assuming the same proportion 
of other dependents in the general popula- 
tion as in the sample, it was estimated that 
altogether 965 persons aged 65 years or 
over would be eligible for pension. For 
age groups 68 and over and 70 and over 
the estimated numbers were 692 and 563, 
respectively. Monthly Labor Review, 
August, 1934, p. 327 :2. 


They Pay Your Hospital Bill 


Eighteen months ago the hospitals of 
Cleveland that are members of the Cleve- 
land Hospital Council started a study of 
ways and means whereby the citizens of 
Cleveland could obtain adequate or better 
than adequate hospitalization when needed, 
at a nominal cost and by a method that 
would be most convenient to those partici- 
pating. 

After careful study the Cleveland Hos- 
pital Service Association was established 
to administer the plan. Some of the ad- 
vantages of the plan are: 1. A free choice 
of a large number of hospitals; 2. No in- 
terference in the choice of the physician 
by the subscriber; 3. Inclusion of the 
troublesome items in the usual hospital bills 
known as “extras”; 4. Exclusion of cer- 
tain diseases that cannot be properly 
treated in the average general hospital; 5. 
Annual charges for all this hospital service 
is $7.20 that can be paid either annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly or monthly, by 
payroll deduction or individually. By John 
A. McNamara. The Cleveland Trust 
Magazine, July-August, 1934, p. 5:2. 


Employment and Earnings of Heads of 
Families in Denver 


At the request of the Denver Committee 
of the Federal Civil Works Administration 
the Bureau of Business and Social Re- 
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search of the University of Denver under- 
took in November, 1933, to organize proj- 
ects on which the services of the “white 
collar” unemployed could be utilized. In 
accordance with this request the Bureau 
began in December, 1933, a census of em- 
ployment, income, and purchasing power of 
heads of families in Denver. The question- 
naire used in a house-to-house canvass of 
the entire city included items as to age, 
scholastic training, employment, and earn- 
ings of the head of the family and the 
location or address of his residence. The 
earnings record covered the period 1929 
through November, 1933; the employment 
record, 1925 through November, 1933. 
This report summarizes the findings with 
reference to these phases of the study. 


University of Denver Reports. Business 


Study No. 74, September, 1934. 36 pages. 


Interstate Compact for Establishing Uni- 
form Minimum Wage 


A compact for establishing uniform 
standards for conditions of employment, 
especially a uniform minimum wage, was 
adopted at the sixth meeting of the Inter- 
state Conference on Labor Compacts. This 
compact is intended to be ratified by states 
which are willing to adhere to the condi- 
tions laid down in the compact. It was 
signed by the seven states—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island—which were represented at the con- 
ference. The text of the compact is given 
in full. Monthly Labor Review, July, 
1934, p. 61:5. 


Experience under State Old-Age Pen- 
sion Acts in 1933 


than 115,000 old people were be- 


More 


cared for by public pension systems 
tates and 1 Territory at the end of 
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legislation each year—l2 new laws were 
passed in 1933—the actual number of bene- 
ficiaries in several States is being held 
stationary or even restricted, due to finan- 
cial difficulties. The limited funds avail- 
able have resulted in very small awards 
in some cases, in 6 States the average pen- 
sion being less than $10 per month. In 
1933 the average monthly pension, all 
States combined, was $18.75 as compared 
with $19.38 in 1932. By Florence E. 
Parker. Monthly Labor Review, August, 
1934, p. 255:18. 


The Objective of Labor 


“The succession of labor crises that be- 
gan soon after enactment of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and that have in- 
creased in intensity and seriousness dur- 
ing 1934, can no longer be regarded merely 
as unfortunate but inevitable symptoms of 
business recovery. The explanation per- 
sistently put forward that all periods of 
business revival have been featured by 
labor disturbances can account only partly 
for the present situation. 

“More accurate and more sensible would 
be to recognize and face frankly the fact 
that conditions today, which are without 
parallel in American history, are largely 
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the result of an implanted psychology that 
ultimately may have much more serious 
consequences than any of its manifestations 
to date; that an apparently harmless at- 
tempt to achieve equality of bargaining 
power in industry has been utilized as an 
effective weapon for advancing special 
group interests, even at the expense of na- 
tional recovery; and that in its blind 
scramble for temporary advantage, a por- 
tion of labor is lending itself to a program 
the true significance of which it does not 
realize. . . . What is needed is general 
recognition of the real causes of the 
present situation and of the consequences 
that will follow if the present program is 
pursued. 

“Among the seemingly most obvious 
truths that need to be realized is that if 
American industry is going to emerge 
from the long depression it has got to get 
to work and stay at work, and produce 
efficiently and economically at costs that 
will encourage purchasing, and that any 
group, whether employers or employees, 
that deliberately makes this program im- 
possible of fulfillment is jeopardizing the 
welfare of millions of people.” Confer- 
ence Board Service Letter, August 30, 
1934, p. 57:4. 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate 
Setting, Time and Motion Study 


Accurate Control and Inspection for 
Quality Steel Production 


At the plant of the Timken Steel & Tube 
Co., all departments concerned with the 
quality of the steel produced are closely 
coordinated and work in harmony with 
the producing departments. Both inspectors 
and recorders depend upon the laboratory 
for chemical data and analysis, upon the 
mill metallurgical department for certain 
physical data and macro studies, and upon 
the technical metallurgical department for 
micro studies and reports as to the grain 
structure of the product and the balance of 


the physical data. No shipment can be 
released until both the chemical and met- 
allurgical departments have made written 
reports to the effect that specifications 
have been met. The Iron Age, September 
6, 1934, p. 24:4. 


Maintenance, Safety and the Foreman 


The responsibility of foremen and fore- 
women in carrying out, through the super- 
intendents’ direction, the supervision of 
workers in their departments is stressed in 
this article. By T. S. Jardine. Manufac- 
turing and Industrial Engineering, August, 
1934, p. 7:3. 
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Labor Costs in Advance by Formula 


This article, dealing with the finding of 
direct labor costs, demonstrates that it is 
of prime importance to arrive at correct 
time figures. The procedure explained is 
—establish correct times on present prod- 
uct; determine relation between present 
and new products; derive and use formula. 

Examples of formula derivation, the re- 
sult of actual applications, are given. By 
Thomas L. Hapgood. Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, September, 1934, p. 
391 :5. 


No Upset, No Overtime with this Stock- 
taking 


It is the custom in most businesses at 
either quarterly or annual stocktaking to 
spend a tremendous amount of time check- 
ing over all goods and raw material left 
in stock. Here is described the simple 
stocktaking system used by Boxfoldia, Ltd., 
(England). By B. Foyle, Business, Au- 
gust, 1934, p. 20:1. 


Since Our Employees Studied Motion 
Study— 

Allen-Bradley Company decided, instead 
of setting up a department of the special- 
ized laboratory type for making motion 
studies, that it would be better to get 
the employees interested in applying some 
of the methods themselves. Arrangements 
were made to have a course of six lec- 
tures given at night in the plant recrea- 
tion room. As a result, waste effort has 
been taken out of many operations. Some 
of them are described. The management 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


The Advantages of the Company-Owned 
Library 


One of the most profitable investments 
which the employer can make is the com- 
pany-owned library. A library owned by 
a corporation which is to bring about the 
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is convinced that the project, although it 
may not have been perfect in all its de- 
tails, will have a permanently beneficial 
effect on the workers. It is planned to 
undertake a similar course for a new 
group at some future time. By R. W. 
Whitmore. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, p. 347 :3. 


How We Speed Orders Through the 
Packing Department 


A description of a motion study of 
detail packing in the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. The 
old and new methods are discussed and a 
diagram of each is shown. By C. G. 
Johnson. System and Business Manage- 


ment, August, 1934, p. 374:3. 


Progressive Assembly Is Economical 


The Verdi Bros. Cooperage Co. have 
found that the making of beer barrels in- 
cludes enough production operations of 
compatible time durations to make straight 
line or progressive assembly production 
methods profitable. 

The sequence of operations is described 
in some detail and a schematic chart of 
the progressive assembly flow lines is il- 
lustrated. This progressive assembly sys- 
tem, together with the fact that the com- 
pany goes right to the top in the matter 
of hourly wages at the same time keeping 
to the code in the matter of hours of 
labor per week, is given as the reason for 
speedy production and few accidents in 
this plant. By Edwin Laird Cady. Mill 
& Factory, August, 1934, p. 29:7. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


desired benefits can be built up to become 
one of the most widely used and specialized 
departments within industry. 

The author, who has recently completed 
a study of 289 concerns with some sort of 
library, says that executives have gone so 
far as to claim that their libraries have 
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proved the most effective educational ven- 
tures which they could have inaugurated. 
After citing instances of various plans 
after which arrangements for company- 
owned libraries have been made the author 
concludes: “The unusual possibilities in the 
company-owned library make the movement 


Labor Relations: 
Arbitration 


Theories and Facts About Labor 
Relations 


“Until recently, workers had the con- 
stitutional right to refuse to work for an 
employer or to decline to bargain with him 
except upon a collective basis, likewise, 
the employer had the constitutional right to 
refuse to employ or bargain with workers 
except upon an individual basis. 

“Under the terms of the Recovery Act, 
the employer does not retain this right. He 
must now deal with his workers as in- 
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one of unmeasurable returns. These li- 
braries have been the means of many a 
worker launching out in a well-organized 
educational course. These ventures can- 
not be started without netting a handsome 
profit.” By Russell J. Waldo. The Office 
Economist, July-August, 1934, p. 8:3. 


Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 


dividuals or deal with them collectively 
through representatives of their selection— 
whichever they choose.” 


One of the National Steel- Corporation’s 
subsidiaries is serving as a testing ground 
for interpretation of section 7a of the Re- 
covery Act. The chairman of the National 
Steel Corporation expresses his views re- 
garding the emancipation of labor from 
coercion and intimidation. By Ernest T. 
Weir. Nation's Business, August, 1934, 
p. 24:4. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Now That the Drought Is Over 


“Out of the hopper of facts, rumors, re- 
ports, opinions and gossip concerning the 
Great American Drought, sales executives 
draw two clear conclusions of primary im- 
portance : 

“1. Collectively, the farmers of the na- 
tion will have one billon dollars more to 
spend this year than they had last year— 
an increase of 20 per cent—in spite of 
widespread drought, large-scale crop reduc - 
tion and wholesale livestock destruction, 
but— 

“2. Individually, they are either rela- 
tively prosperous or they are practically 
destitute and dependent almost entirely 
upon government relief; a farmer is placed 
in one of these two extremes according to 
the geographical outlines of the drought.” 

The author points out the significance 


of these two conclusions and shows how 
marketing executives must readjust their 
sales plans to profit by the new conditions. 

Accompanying maps present the results 
of the investigations made by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Brookmire 
Economic Service, Standard Statistics, the 
Commodity Research Bureau and other 
agencies into territories with the best and 
the poorest prospects for sales this year. 
By Allan R. Barkley. American Business, 
September, 1934, p. 15:5. 


What Brands of Office Equipment Will 
be Tomorrow’s Best Sellers? 


A consumer study of office equipment 
buying habits and preferences, the amount 
of surplus equipment now in _ typical 
offices, and the buyers’ expansion plans 
for the immediate future. Information 
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revealed in the survey is based on state- 
ments of executives in 400 representative 
ofices in the East and Middlewest on ten 
office-equipment products: steel desks, 
steel filing cabinets, safes, typewriters, 
duplicating machines, adding machines, 
dictating machines, accounting machines, 
visible card indexes, and steel lockers. 
In answer to the question as to the 
approximate total investment which the 
firms contacted planned to make in new 
office equipment during the next three 
months, approximately twelve per cent 
stated that purchases would depend upon 
general business conditions. Executives 
making definite commitments were plan- 
ning on immediate expenditures averaging 


not more than $200—mainly replacement . 


items. Purchase of new equipment during 
the next three months is not contemplated 
by 85.6 per cent of those interviewed. 
The general tenor of the remarks of 
responsible executives, it is pointed out, 
would indicate that office equipment sales 
managers should adjust their sales quotas 
oi: a monthly basis and that the changes 
in any reliable chart of general business 
conditions will directly reflect their op- 
portunities of getting more business. 
Sales Management, July 1, 1934, p. 16:3. 


There Is an Economic Right Price for 
Every Product 


A discussion, in some detail, of the 
principles of the economic right price. 
The elements of “Service Cost,” “Cost 
of Progress,” and “Cost of Distribution” 
and their relation to profit and the lack 
of profit in operation. By W. L. Churchill. 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
June, 1934, p. 263:3; July, p. 306:2; 
August, p. 352:4. 


Price Fixing and Volume Output as a 
Recovery Policy 


Volume on elastic commodities through 
lower prices and selective price fixing for 
other goods are next steps which indus- 
try must have for recovery, in the belief 
of the author, professor of sociology at 
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the University of Chicago. Professor 
Ogburn says that “it is one of the widely 
recognized and much tried features of re- 
covery—to lower prices where there is a 
possibility of increasing the demand 
greatly and win out on volume at the 
sacrifice of the differential.” 

Recent figures on average costs indicate 
that the rise of prices on commodities has 
been more than three times greater than 
the rise in wages. By William F. Og- 
burn. Commerce, August, 1934, p. 11:2. 


Higher Prices More than Offset Farm 
States Drought Damages 


“This is the most important conclusion 
which must be drawn from this critical 
appraisal of the actual effects of the 
drought. Drawn from many sources, the 
facts presented here offer marketing ex- 
ecutives an unbiased basis for planning 
and forecasting probable sales in the states 
most affected by heat and lack of rainfall 
this summer.” Edited by Philip Salisbury. 
Sales Management, September 1, 1934, p. 
203 :2. 


Making Friends With the Public 


Citing the “sterling maxim that the 
public is made up of people and that 
people are very, very human,” the presi- 
dent, National Hotel Management Co., 
Inc., writes of some of the methods used 
in his hotels to build and maintain good 
public relations. “Business generally has 
made only a small beginning in this 
direction,” he declares in this article, 
“. . . the improvement of customer rela- 
tions is still a field in which’ intelligent 
management has plenty of room to dis- 
tinguish itself.” By Ralph Hitz. Erxecu- 
tes Service Bulletin, August, 1934, 
p. 7:2. 


How to Cash In on the Fall Upturn 

The practical certainty of rising prices; 
the pressure being put behind the housing 
drive and the attendant expansion of credit ; 
the stabilizing influence of the American 
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Liberty League—these and other factors are 
paving the way for an autumn rise of con- 
siderable importance. This article sug- 
gests the reasons for this upturn and some 
of the things business men can do to cap- 
italize on it to the full. American Business, 
September, 1934, p. 35:3. 


Five Reasons Why Todd Sales Top 1933 
by 48 Per Cent 


The president of the company and his 
associates perfected a radically improved 
new product to give salesmen immediate 
and sorely-needed commissions; developed 
a new service for salesmen to sell to banks; 
instituted a new time-payment policy; in- 
augurated a new sales training program 
for both old and new salesmen, and began 
rebuilding their sales force as rapidly as 
new salesmen could be carefully chosen 
and thoroughly trained. By John L. Scott. 
American Business, September, 1934, p. 
28 :4. 


Curb on Mass Distribution 


When outstanding chain-store companies 
prefer to keep secret their sales figures, 
the reason is not that the returns are con- 
spicuously high, but rather that they are 
distressingly low. In the opinion of the 
conductor of the “Business Outlook” col- 
umn in The Journal of Commerce, this 


To Run or Not to Run Consumer Con- 
tests 


Experiments in consumer contests, car- 
ried on by Katz & Besthoff, Ltd., (chain 
drug stores) showed that it was necessary 
to use more than one advertising medium, 
that a few worth-while prizes were prefer- 
able to numerous small ones, and that by 
linking the contest with a public fad or 
interest results could be obtained which 
paid not only in advertising but in volume 
of trade. By S. J. Besthoff. Chain Store 
Age, September, 1934, p. 86:3. , 
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‘the American Standards 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


chain-store reticence bears mute testimony 
to better times for the wholesalers and 
the independent retailers. What forces 
have been at work? Largely, they have 
been governmental. The situation is ex- 
amined in some detail. By F. H. Neisser. 
Printers’ Ink, September 13, 1934, p. 19:4. 


A Survey of the Terms Used in Desig- 
nating Qualities of Goods 


This study has for its main objective the 
establishment of a uniform terminology for 
designating qualities or grades of goods. 
It is concerned with nomenclature rather 
than with grades or grading standards 
themselves, although constant reference is 
made to these latter. 

A comparison of the grade designations 
of a considerable group of commodities is 
presented in tabular form, with explana- 
tory text. This is followed by a critical 
analysis and evaluation of present trade 
practices in the use of grade terms as re- 
vealed by the data. Consumers’ Advisory 
Board, National Recovery. Administration, 
September, 1934. 59 pages. 

Note.—Development of a model system 
of terms for designating grades and quali- 
ties of commodities has been undertaken by 
Association at 
the request of the NRA Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board.—Ed. 


In Selecting and Paying an Advertising 
Agency 

In the esteem of a manufacturer in search 
of an agency, a virtue that ought to rank 
high is plain, old-fashioned honesty. That 
quality he ought to seek with judgment 
unswayed by subtle solicitation and with 
eyes unblinded by the glitter of clever, 
speculative copy. Thus are advertisers ad- 
monished by the vice-president of the Bris- 
tol-Myers Company. In this week’s lead- 
ing article, Mr. Bristol analyzes the merits 
that may justify an agency in soliciting an 
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account. He lays down three fundamen- 
tals: 1. Man power; 2. case study; 3. 
stability, moral and financial. By Lee H. 
Bristol. Printer’s Ink, September 13, 1934, 
p. 7:4. 


Dealer Manuals and How to Make 
Them Pull 

The need of a manufacturer for a dealer’s 
manual will be governed, it is pointed out, 
by five factors: the product, the dealer’s 
profits, turnover, the type of dealer, and 
the standing of the manufacturer. 

Dealer manuals can be divided roughly, 
into three classifications: 1. Those devoted 
to the product itseli—its use and construc- 
tion; 2. Those devoted to general sales 
instruction, and 3. Those that combine the 
two preceding features. 


After the manufacturer has made sure of 


what type of information the dealers need 
most to help them and has obtained this 
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information, he is then ready to think about 
the way in which it will be presented. Ten 
points, according to manufacturers who 
have successfully distributed dealer book- 
lets, should be used as a guide in the prepa- 
ration of a manual: value, interest, drama- 
tization, completeness, brevity, simplicity, 
authority, convenience, appearance, and 
timeliness. By Andrew M. Howe. Printers’ 
Ink, July 12, 1934, p. 33:4. 


Big Competitors Said It Couldn’t Be 
Done 


Why and how $4,000 in capital, and 
sales of $110,000 in 1930, were built by the 
Nu-Enamel Corporation into a $5,000,000 
annual sales volume by 1934. This story 
tells of an amazing sales success in an in- 
dustry that is still hard hit by the depres- 
sion. The entire story of Nu-Enamel is 
given. By Eugene Whitmore. American 
Business, September, 1934, p. 9:7. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Incentive Compensation for Salesmen 


This article describes the many factors 
involved in establishing incentive compen- 
sation for salesmen. It is accompanied by a 
table analyzing three types of compensation 
plans on the basis of twelve selected points 
and gives the results obtained. By A. D. 
Brush. Advertising & Selling, August 16, 
1934, p. 30:3. 


Salesmen’s Success Is Proportioned to 
Intensive Methods of Training 


Coaching in salesmanship is quite as 
necessary as training the factory opera- 
tive in production, point out a large manu- 
facturer of corrective footwear and a 
manufacturer of sewing machines, who 
base their opinion on actual experiences of 
their organizations. 

Cardinal points in the selling yrogram 
of the former are a thorough knowledge 
of the product and a sincerity in dealing 
with customers. Large sums are spent 
annually by the footwear manufacturer in 


schooling present and potential salesmen. 
An entire floor of an hotel is usually 
taken during a training course, and all 
expenses of the students are paid. 

“Know your line” is also dominant in 
the sewing machine organization’s routine 
for turning raw sales material into suc- 
cessful agents, An intensive study of the 
product in the warehouse, followed by a 
week’s training period in company with 
an assistant manager on his calls, are 
steps by which the machine salesman is 
coached. Marketing, July 14, 1934, 
p 2:2. 


Are Salesmen “Through” at Forty? 


Life begins at forty for many a salesman, 
declares this writer, who urges sales ex- 
ecutives to be less hasty in turning down 
sales applicants who have turned the two- 
score point in age. Just now, when so 
much potentially good middle- man- 
power is available, many a firm not too 
prejudiced on the age question can add 
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producers who are good for the long pull. 
By Loire Brophy. Sales Management, Sep- 
tember 1, 1934, p. 190:3. 


Drawing Account Problems 


A discussion of what to do about the 
salesman who is overdrawn and is har- 
assed by his creditors. The author lists the 
following fundamental rules concerning 
drawing accounts: 1. If drawing accounts 
are allowed, obtain some agreement con- 
cerning the amount of work expected 
from the salesman; 2. when a salesman’s 
account is overdrawn, figure out some way 
to fund it for the salesman, so he will not 
worry about his earnings being taken from 
him or held back to repay his overdrafts ; 
3. if you write off the overdrafts in your 
own mind or on your books, by all means 
notify the salesman concerned—do not hold 
it a secret, as some companies do, hoping 
against hope that it may be collectible; 
4. the surest way to lose a salesman is to 
insist on too rapid repayment of an old 
overdraft after the salesman gets back on 
an earning basis, and 5. an inadequate 
drawing account is worse than none. By 
John Garth. American Business, Septem- 
ber, 1934, p. 20;5. 


The New Salesmanship 


The use of price as a sales argument is 
being eliminated more and more by codes 
and restrictions. The old salesman who 
could sell goods with little regard for 
quality—if his prices were cut rate—will, 
under prevailing conditions, be replaced by 
one who has a good product, knows wherein 
it is good and can present it successfully 
to the buyer. By Frank Farrington. Office 
Appliances, September, 1934, p. 13:2. 


Does Any Other Sales Territory Really 
Offer Better Opportunities? 


The salesman who wants a change of 
territory should be able to demonstrate that 
he has exhausted all the possibilities of his 
present field. This article suggests that 
the dissatisfied salesman ask himself the 
following questions: 1. Have I been look- 
ing for the cream only in my territory? 
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2. Am I getting a fair share of the orders 
my customers are placing? 3. Are my 
customers ordering as much as they should? 
4. Are there any undeveloped trade possi- 
bilities in my territory? 5. Am I sure I 
could sell more in another territory? Mar- 
keting, September 15, 1934, p. 2:2. 


What Price Automobile Driving? 


Three firms’ practices of remuneration 
to salesmen using cars in covering their 
territory are given in this article. By Ed- 
ward P. B. Laurence. The Sample Case, 
September, 1934, p. 6:1. 


Hiring-and-Firing versus Hiring-and- 
Training 


“The salesman is the king-pin of the 
personnel,” says the writer of this article. 
But the king does not live very long be- 
cause he does not receive the proper train- 
ing. The first step toward cutting down 
the turnover in salesmen is job-analysis and 
careful selection of men on the part of the 
sales manager. Then instead of leaving 
the salesmen to a haphazard trial-and-er- 
ror method of their own they should be 
trained to not only know their product 
but to show it. Hiring-and-training will 
eventually prove cheaper and more satis- 
factory than hiring-and-firing. By L. E. 
Frailey. American Business, September, 
1934, p. 24:5. 


A Salesman Needs a Book of Etiquette, 
Too! 


A salesman is accorded a chance to sell 
simply because customers and prospects are 
kind, considerate and open-minded. They 
owe the salesman nothing. They have 
work of their own to do, yet they inter- 
view the almost endless stream of men 
that come to call upon them—and do it out 
of kindness and consideration. Under the 
circumstances, it is a salesman’s duty to 
be considerate. He ought to make him- 
self as personally acceptable to these cus- 
tomers as he possibly can. A few im- 
portant personal habits that a salesman 
should check up on each morning are 
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listed. By Burton Bigelow. The Red Bar- 
rel, August 15, 1934, p. 21:3. 


The Selling Begins When the Buyer 
Says No! 


In this article, the vice-president in 
charge of Sales of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, stresses two important steps 
in intelligent selling: 1. Put in sales effort 
where there is the most possibility of do- 
ing business, and 2. Be sure to ask for the 
order. Mr. Kobak writes of a few actual 
cases that apply to the above. By Edgar 
J. Kobak. The Red Barrel, August 15, 
1934, p. 6:5. 


A 4-Point Sales Philosophy 


Success in salesmanship depends, ac- 
cording to the advertising manager of the 
Chicago Tribune, upon the following 
points: 1. A salesman must sell himself; 
2. He must sell his personality ; 3. He must 
sell the house he represents; and 4. He 
must sell the contents of that house. 

A good salesman must possess the abil- 
ity to direct his own activities in the last 
analysis of a sale. He must keep abreast 


Retailing 
Retailing 


A select list of books and pamphlets on 
store management, retail selling, retail ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and trade areas, 
revised March, 1934. Bureau of Business 
Information, University Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Wisconsin. 48 pages. 


Seasonals in Department Store Mer- 
chandising 


An analysis of the causes of seasonal 
fluctuations in sales volume, ‘inventory, 
markdowns, advertising expense, and sell- 
ing salary expenses for total store and 
for nineteen of the most important depart- 
ments, considered individually. Following 
a general discussion of causes, Professor 
Gault presents an example showing the 
technique of using his index numbers in 
the preparation of an actual monthly bud- 
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of developments in his own company and 
in the field of business in which he sells. 

“Faith, intelligence and work combined 
with courage and determination form that 
great quality known as initiative. No 
competition in the world will retard the 
salesman’s progress if he has these quali- 
ties.” By W. E. Donahue. The Red 
Barrel, July 15, 1934, p. 2:5. 


Paper Routine Kills Sales 
Instead of concentrating on charts, sales 


erally, because of a preference for re- 
ports, there is systematic evasion of the 


. human side, of the ambition, courage, and 


working habits of the men, and of the 
intelligence they display in their work. 
Sales managers find it too easy 

switch into a discussion of figures on 


Jostgli A. Stelie:° Pristers’ Ink. ely 
26, 1934, p. 79:3. 


get and sales forecast. By Edgar H. Gault. 
Michigan Business Studies, University of 
Michigan, 1934. 83 pages. 


Making Better Salesmen of Retail Clerks 


Possibly retail salespeople do not know 
as much about products as do the prod- 
ucts’ makers. But there are ways in 
which the distressing dearth of knowledge 
can be slaked. The educational methods 
of three manufacturers are described. By 
Robert W. Palmer. Printer’s Ink, Sep- 
tember 13, 1934, p. 57:4. 


Chain Store Expenses and Profits: An 
Interim Report for 1932 


In 1932, when business apparently reached 
the lowest levels of the current depression, 
the chains, as well as the independent re- 
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tailers, found it very difficult to operate 
at a profit. Although variety and grocery 
chains succeeded in making fair earnings 
before charging interest on owned capital, 
department store chains and department 
store ownership groups typically incurred 
substantial losses. In the shoe and drug 
fields the situation was mixed. The bulk 
of the chain shoe business was done at a 
loss, but the typical small chain operated 
profitably. On the other hand, the larger 


drug chains were able to earn profits, while 
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the typical small chain failed to make ends 
meet. 

These conclusions stand out prominently 
in this report which includes 24 tables pre- 
senting figures for the several types of 
chain mentioned, excepting variety chains. 
Wherever possible separate statistics are 
given for large and small firms. By Mal- 
colm P. McNair. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Bulletin No. 94, Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, August, 1934. 32 pages. 


Books Received 


Standards of Unemployment Insurance. 
By Paul H. Douglas. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932. 251 pages. 
$3.00. 

English Public Finance, 1558-1641. By 
Frederick C. Dietz. Century, New York, 
1932. 478 pages. $4.00. 

The Girl and Her Job. By Esther Eber- 
stadt Brooke. Appleton and Company, 
New York, 1933. 140 pages. $1.00. 

Business—A Profession. By Louis D. 
Brandeis. Hale, Cushman & Flint, Bos- 
ton, 1933 (revised). 374 pages. $3.00. 

The Background of Fire Insurance. By 
William S. Crawford. National Under- 
writer Co., New York, 1932. 159 pages. 

The Psychology of Advertising. By 
Walter Dill Scott. (Revised by D. T. 
Howard.) Robert M. McBride & Co., 
New York, 1932. 300 pages. $2.50. 

Looking Backward, 2000-1887. By Ed- 
ward Bellamy. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, 1926. 337 pages. 

Will They Pay? A Primer of the War 
Debts. By Dorsey Richardson. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1933. 169 
pages. $1.00. 

Federal Regulation of Banking. Com- 
piled by James Goodwin Hodgson. H. 
W. Wilson Co., New York, 1932. 184 
pages. 90c. 

The New Russia. Edited by Jerome 
Davis. The John Day Company, New 
York, 1933. 265 pages. $2.50. 

Federal Finances, 1923-1932. National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, 1933. 124 pages. $2.50. 


An Introduction to Money and Credit. 
By James Dysart Magee. F. S. Crofts 
& Co., New York, 1933 (revised edition). 
502 pages. $3.50. 

Financial Statistics of Cities Having a 
Population of Over 30,000—1930. United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Census, Washington, 1932. 623 pages. 
$1.25 (Buckram). 

Investment in Stocks and Shares. By E. 
D. Kissan and L. D. Williams. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New York, 1933. 
214 pages. $2.50. 

Confessions of a Former Customers’ 
Man. By David L. Salmon as told to 
Dr. Edwin F. Bowers. Vanguard Press, 
New York, 1932. 251 pages. $2.00. 

Advertising Agency Compensation. By 
James W. Young. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1933. 186 pages. $2.50. 

The Disabled Man and His Vocational 
Adjustment. By Roy N. Anderson. In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
New York, 1932. 102 pages. $1.00. 

The Industrial Revolution in Scotland. © 
By Henry Hamilton. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1932. 300 pages. 
$4.50. 

The Incomes of Physicians. By Maurice 
Leven. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1932. 141 pages. $2.00. 

Salaries and the Cost of Living in 
Twenty-Seven State Universities and 
Colleges, 1913-1932. By Viva Boothe. 
Ohio State University Press, Columbus, 
1932. 158 pages. 
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Business Machines. By Perley Morse. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1932. 313 pages. $3.75. 

Statistical Year-Book of the League of 
Nations, 1932-1933. League of Nations. 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1933. 
292 pages. $2.00 paper; $3.00 cloth. 

China’s Foreign Relations, 1917-1931. By 
Robert T. Pollard. Macmillan, New York, 
1933. 416 pages. $3.50. 

Modern Money. By Joel Carter Bonine. 
Stratford Co., Boston, 1933. 129 pages. 
$1.50. 
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Our Obsolete Constitution. By William 
Kay Wallace. John Day Co., New 
York, 1932. 226 pages. $2.00. 

Personnel Practices Among Ohio In- 
dustries. By B. F. Timmons. Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus, 1931. 
136 pages. 50c. 

Revolution or Jobs. By Thomas Ewing 
Dabney. The Dial Press, Inc., New York, 
1933. 251 pages. $1.50. 

Russia: Market or Menace? By Thomas 
D. Campbell. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1932. 148 pages. $2.00. 
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The Method of Freedom. By Walter 
Lippmann. Macmillan, New York, 1934. 
117 pages. $1.50. 

This book is made out of lectures deliv- 
ered at Harvard in May, 1934, on the foun- 
dation established in memory of Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin. “They are a state- 
ment,” writes Mr. Lippmann in his fore- 
word, “of the principles by means of which, 
as I see it, a nation possessing a highly 
developed economy and habituated to free- 
dom can make freedom secure amidst the 
disorders of the modern world.” 

In the English-speaking countries there 
are the oldest and strongest governments 
and in the same countries wealth is more 
abundant than in any others. It is in these 
countries that Mr. Lippmann expects to 
find, therefore, an aptitude among the peo- 
ple for the art of governing and a knowl- 
edge of how to conduct an economy. 

The following paragraphs are reprinted 
in the hope that they will lead to a reading 
of the work itself: 

“.... it has not been the wisdom of 
rulers, but the private persistence of men 
which has carried mankind through the 
crises of history and has preserved civiliza- 
tion even when institutions have collapsed.” 

“A social order, which does not com- 
mand the moral loyalty of its people, which 
is sustained not by their convictions but 


by their satisfactions, is inherently unstable 
and unreliable. It depends upon an uncer- 
tain delivery of material benefits and not 
upon genuine attachment to the common- 
wealth; upon bread and circuses, in fact, 
and not upon a settled conviction.” 

“It did not occur to Mr. Hoover, who 
had preached the philosophy of individual- 
ism, to follow the example of Cleveland in 
the depression of the Nineties, of Grant in 
the Seventies, of Buchanan in the Fifties, 

. They had thought it no part of their 
duty, and not within their power, to take 
charge of the economy and direct it 
through the storm. Mr. Hoover regarded 
it as his obvious duty to take charge and 
direct.” 

“The system of free collectivism orig- 
inates not in military necessity but in an 
effort to correct the abuses and overcome 
the disorders of capitalism.” 

“To establish a state, of which the gov- 
ernment is representative, in a community 
which desires to preserve an economy run 
by private transactions, but held in balance 
by collective action, it is necessary to take 
as an avowed object of policy the abolition 
both of the proletariat and of the plutoc- 


“The only dependable foundation of per- 
sonal liberty eee, eT 
curity of private property.” 
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The Growth of Executive Power in Ger- 
many: A Study of the German Presi- 
dency. By Harlow James Heneman. 
Voyageur Press, Minneapolis, 1934. 256 
pages. $2.50. 

The German presidency is of interest not 
merely as an office in the government of 
one of the world’s great countries. The 
presidency also commands one’s attention 
because of the way in which it aided in 
altering the appearance of that government. 

Under the 1919 constitution the chief ex- 
ecutive was given the power to appoint and 
dismiss members of the cabinet, to dissolve 
the Reichstag and to govern with dicta- 
torial emergency powers. 

An attempt has been made to outline here 
the general constitutional position of the 
president, to examine the president’s rela- 
tionships with the legislature and the cabi- 
net, and to indicate the nature of his emer- 
gency powers. Comparisons are made with 
the French president, the English King and 
the President of the United States. 


The Mathematics of Finance. By Charles 
N. Hulvey. Macmillan, New York, 1934. 
306 pages. $3.00. 


Mathematical principles are applied to 
simple interest, compound interest, annu- 
ities, sinking funds and amortization, valu- 
ation of bonds, depreciation, building and 
loan association problems, life insurance 
premiums, etc. The author is associate 
professor of commerce at the University 
of Virginia. 


Successful Speculation in Common 
Stocks. By William Law. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1934. 396 
pages. $3.50. ' 

This is a revised edition of a book which 
has been highly praised for the soundness 
and clarity of its treatment of the subject 
of stock speculation. Beginning with a 
discussion of the mechanism and tools of 
speculation, it proceeds with an analysis of 
the movements of stock prices as a whole— 
the different meanings of “value,” price 
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fluctuations and their causes, and the rela- 
tion of general business activity to the stock 
market. The book treats in detail of the 
different kind of stocks and gives sugges- 


tions for accurately judging particular 
stocks of all classes. 


Essays in Our Changing Order. By 
Thorstein Veblen. Viking Press, New 
York, 1934. 472 pages. $3.00. 


A final volume of papers, written over 
a period of thirty years, by a man who is 
now recognized—five years after his death 
—as one of America’s most acute economic 
thinkers. 

Government Rules Industry. By Michael 

F, Gallagher. Oxford University Press, 

New York, 1934. 241 pages. $2.00. 


This volume is the expansion of a course 
of lectures given to a group of lawyers 
and advanced law students. It interprets 
and analyzes the objectives and provisions 
of the NRA and surveys its administrative 
organization and procedure, the process of 
code-making, and the validity of the codes. 


It also considers the basic legal and consti- 


tutional problems involved and offers a 
new plan of regulation to succeed NRA. 
Appendices contain the text of the Act, 
related documents, and a table of judicial 
decisions cited. 

Statelessness: With Special Reference to 
the United States. By Catheryn 
Seckler-Hudson. Digest Press, Ameri- 
can University Graduate School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1934. 332 pages. $3.00. 


“There is no greater right or privilege 
than nationality . . . there should be for 
every person a nationality—a single exclu- 
sive nationality—and there should be no 
stateless person in a world governed by 


law.” With this introduction, this study 
of nationality is launched from three points 
of view. First, the historical development 
of the pertinent nationality laws in the 
United States is traced. Secondly, the sig- 
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nificant interpretation of these laws, through 
court decisions and administrative opin- 
ions and practices, are analyzed. Finally, 
an effort is made to offer constructive sug- 
gestions by means of which “the obviously 
abnormal situation of statelessness may be 
eliminated.” 

In discussing the consequences of state- 
lessness, the author says, “Statelessness, at 
best, creates an unhappy lot for the in- 
dividual, a vexatious problem for the 
nation, and an undesirable phenomenon in 
modern civilization, where every person has 
a right to expect the privileges and per- 
form the duties incident to full citzenship 
status.” 


The Economics of Shelter. By Albert 
Farwell Bemis. Technology Press, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, 1934. 605 pages. $4.00. 


Housing costs too much in the United 
States. This volume, after evaluating the 
importance of housing as a factor in the 
economic life of the family and nation, ex- 
amines the reasons for this exorbitant cost, 
appraises methods for lowering it, discusses 
the proper percentage of income to pay for 
shelter, how to finance a home, and points 
what seems to be the true direction toward 
better homes for more people at less cost. 


Keeping Young in Business. By E. B. 
Weiss and L. L. Snyder. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1934, 182 pages. $1.75. 


The object of the book is to attempt to 
point out, in a factual “how to” manner, 
the methods that should be employed sa 
that the business man may run the business 
instead of the business running the business 
man. The authors discuss such topics as 
Rut-Phobia, Understanding Business Na- 
ture, Who’s the Boss, Wasted Business 
Hours, Play as You Go, What Price Slum- 
ber, Baked in Clay, Familiarity Breeds 
Contentment, Making a Job for Yourself, 
Sour Livers, and Living in Harness. 
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The Logic of Life Insurance. By Paul 
Speicher. R & R Publications, India- 
napolis, 1934. 66 pages. 90 cents. 
Designed to enable life insurance agents 

to pave the way to successful interviews by 
lending prospects a copy two or three days 
and letting them convince themselves of 
their need for life insurance and the un- 
surpassed facilities it offers to care for 
their financial futures. 

It starts with the question of why men 
save and invest, takes up the uncertainty 
of future income and its importance to the 
individual, discusses various savings plans, 
points out the need of testing the plans one 
uses and sets out the requirements of an 
ideal plan, which are found in life insur- 
ance. It is printed in large type and can 
be read in a few minutes. 


How to Interview. By Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore, Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1934. 308 
pages. $3.00. 

The revisions made in this new edition of 
“How to Interview” resulted from such 
opportunities as were had to confer with 
users of the book. The chapter on “Learn- 
ing How to Interview” has been amplified 
considerably. A new chapter describes the 
interview from the point of view of the 
applicant for a position, Fresh material 
has been incorporated in the chapters de- 
voted to the interview in education, in so- 
cial work and in the mental clinic. The 
chapters about interviewing in business and 
industry, journalism, and law, required lit- 
tle revision to bring them in step with the 
best current practice. 


Federal and State Control of Banking. 
By Thomas Joel Anderson, Jr. Bankers 
Publishing Company, New York, 1934. 
514 pages. $2.50. 


The writer traces the past problems, con- 
troversies and litigation which have grown 
out of dual government control of banking 
and points out how this divided control— 
state and federal—has been vitally related 
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to the recent weaknesses of the banking 
system; he lays stress on the importance 
of proper jurisdictional policy in the super- 
vision of banking concentration and attain- 
ment of an adequate program of banking 
reconstruction, and analyzes the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to éstablish Fed- 
eral control over all banks of commercial 
deposit. 


Dartnell Sales Manager’s Handbook. J. 
C. Aspley, Editor. The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, Chicago, 1934. 931 pages. 
$7.50. 


This book is an outgrowth of the Dart- 
nell Sales Manager’s Desk Book first pub- 
lished in 1920. Its aim is to provide sales 
executives with a compact convenient hand- 
book giving selected experience on the 
various phases of sales management as well 
as current statistical data such as Census 
figures on Retail Trade. 

Selling Under the Codes, Unfair Com- 
petition, Prices and Discounts, and Special 
Sales Inducements, include data related to 
Federal Trade Commission rulings and 
code provisions. Unfair Trade Practice 
Provisions of Approved Codes are given 
in tabulated form. . 

The major problems of sales management 
and advertising are covered, many of them 
on the basis of separate investigations made 
by the Dartnell Corporation. For example, 
“time spent in territory by sales manager” 
is a survey of 402 cases. 


Codes, Cartels, National Planning. By 
Bruno Burn. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


New York, 1934. 413 pages. $4.00. 


After twenty years of activity in cartels 
and trade associations in Germany, Dr. 
Burn came to the United. States last year 
to study the workings of the National Re- 
covery Administration. 

He explains how cartels are organized 
and function in Germany and then considers 
the possible development of the cartel type 
of organization in this country, within the 
framework of NRA. 
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Challenge to the New Deal. Edited by 
Alfred M. Bingham and Seldon Rodman. 
Falcon. Press, New . York, 1934. 234 
pages. $2.50. 


A symposium including thirty-nine of the 
more important articles contributed to 
Common Sense since the inception of that 
magazine in December, 1932. 

In Part I, the background, cause and 
scope of the New Deal are depicted; Part 
II contains a factual criticism of the New 
Deal, and in Part III, definite suggestions 
for a plan of action—a platform of Ameri- 
can radicalism—are given. 

The number of contributors, all of them 
well known in political or literary circles, 
indicates the extent to which American in- 
tellectuals have turned left in the last few 
years. Although the writers differ on de- 
tails, there is a surprising unanimity of 
opinion on fundamental issues. 


The Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
Analyzed and Explained. By Charles 
H. Meyer. Francis Emory Fitch, Inc., 
New York, 1934. 251 pages. $2.50. 


A summarization, in clear fashion for 
the layman, of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 and the Securities Act of 1933. 
Following such summary, the Act is printed 
verbatim, section by section, with an ex- 
planation of each. 


Industrial Marketing. By John H. Fred- 
erick, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1934. 401 pages. $3.50. 


This book is concerned with the market- 
ing of industrial products of a manufac- 
tured or semi-manufactured nature. Vari- 
ous aspects of marketing as it is carried on 
among industries are discussed, including 
market analysis, trade channels and middle- 
men, the marketing forces of personal sales- 
manship and advertising, matters of policy, 
marketing costs, and the activities of trade 
associations. Each of these subjects is, in- 
sofar as possible, related to the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and the various 
codes of fair competition. 








